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THE FALLS OF: WILBERFORCE, 
IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 

Tue Falls of Wilberforce, one of the most romantic | 
naturai scenes that the Arctic regions present, was dis- 
covered during the late voyage of Captain Franklin'to — 
the shores of the Polar Sea. When the loss of his 
guides, the want of provisions, and the severity of the 
season, compelled Captain Franklin to relinquish the | 
survey of the coast, he determined on returnjng by way 
of the Arctic Sound, where he had found the animals 
more numerous than at any other place, and entering 
Hood’s river, to advance up that stream, as far as it was | 
navigable, and then to construct small canoes out of the | 
materials of the large ones, which could not be carried 
in crossing the barren grounds to Fort Enterprise. 

Hood’s river rises in Esquimaux Land and runs into 
the Arctic Sound. It is from one hundred to two hundred 
yards wide, and bounded by steep banks of clay. The 
shoals and rapids in the river aze so frequent, that the 

rty could make but little progress. Captain Frank- 
in, describing the difficulties they had to encounter in 
ascending this river, in his journal of the 26th August, 
1821, says: “ We walked along the banks the whole 
day, and the crews labored bard in carrying:the canoes, 
thus lightened, over the shoals, and dragging them up 
the rapids, yet our journey, in a direct line, was only 
about seven miles. In the evening we encamped at the 
lower end of a narrow chasm, through which the river 
flows for upwards of a mile. The walls of this chasm 
are unwards of two hundred feet high, quite perpendi- 
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cular, and in some places only a few yards upart. The 
river precipitates itself-into it over a rock forming two 
magnificent and picturesque falls close to each other. 
The upper fall is about sixty feet high, and the lower 
one at Teast one hundred, but perhaps considerably more, 
for the narrowness of the chasm into which it fell pre- 
vented us from seeing its bottom, and we could merely 
discern the top of the spray far beneath our feet. The 
lower fall is divided into two by an insulated column of 
rock which rises about forty feet above it. The whole 
descent of the river at this place probably exceeds two 
hundred and fifty feet. The rock is very fine felspethose 
sandstone. It has a smooth surface and a light red co- 
lor. I have named these magnificent es “ Wil- 
berforce Falls,” as a tribute of my respect for that dis- 
tinguished philanthropist and christian. Messrs. Back 
and Hood took beautiful sketches of this majestic scene, 
which are combined in the annexed plate.” 

It is from the plate, to which Captain Franklin thus 
refers in his valuable Narrative, that our present correct 
and spirited view of the Falls of Wilberforce is engraved. 








CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES WITH SUITABLE RE= 
FLECTIONS, 


A MOONLIGHT SCENE. 
(Concluded from page 212.) 


By the naked eye we can discover many of the most 
remarkable phenomena that distinguish the Moon from 
the innumerable orbs around her. We find her to be 
only a secondary planet, er attendant upon the Earth, 
revolving round it, from change to change, in twenty- 
nine days, twelve hours, and forty-four minutes, and 

. accompanying its circuit round the Sun in the space of 
our year. Her diameter is 2190 miles, and her distance 
from the centre of the earth 240,000. She goes round 
her orbit in twenty-seven days, seven hours, and forty- 
three minutes, moving at the rate of 2290 miles every 
hour ; and she turns round her axis exactly in the same 
time that she revolves round the Earth, which is the 

reason of her keeping always the same side towards us, 
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and that her day and night, taken together, is as long 
as our lunar month. 

The Moon, like the Earth, is an orbicular and opaque 
body, which shines only by reflecting the Sun’s ligh. 
While that half of her, therefore, which is toward the 
Sun, is illuminated, the other half is dark and invisible. 
Hence, she disappears when she comes between the 
Earth and the Sun; because her dark side is then to- 
wards us. 'Whenshe has gone somewhat forward, we 
see a little of her enlightened side, which still increas- 
es to our view, as she advances forward, until she comes 
to be opposite the Sun, where her entire enlightened 
side is toward the Earth, and she appears with a full 
illuminated orb, which we call the Full Moon; her 
dark side being then turned away from the Earth. 
From the full she decreases gradually as she proceeds 
through the other half of her course; showing us less 
and less of her bright side every day, till her next 
change or conjunction with the Sun, and then she dis- 
appears as before. These different appearances having 
been observed by Endymion, an ancient Grecian, who 
watched her motions, it gave rise to the fable of Diana 
falling in love with him. 

These different afpearances of the Moon, which we 
eall her Phases, are sufficient to demonstrate, that she 
shines not by any light of her own; for otherwise 
as her form is spherical, we should always behold her, 
like the Sun, with a full orb. ; 

Philosophers, moreover, have observed, that one half 
of the Moon has no darkness at all; the Earth constant- 
ly affording it a strong light in the absence of the Sun ; 
while the other half has alternately a fortnight’s dark- 
ness and a fortnight’s light. Our Earth serves as the 
moon to the Moon, waxing and waning regularly, but 
appearing thirteen times as large, and affording her 
thirteen times as much light as she does to us en 
she changes to us, the Earth appears fullto her; when 
she is in her first quarter tous, the Earth is in her third 
quarter to her ; and vice versa. 

The Moon has no visible atmosphere, of any density, 
surrounding her,as we have; for if she had we could 
never see her edge so well defined as it appears but! 
there wauld he a nist or Banas about her, which 
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would make the stars look fainter when they are seen 
through it. But it has been proved by observation, that 
the stars which disappear behind the Moon, retain their 
full lustre, until they seem to touch her very edge, when 
they vanish in an instant. Nor can there be any seas 
in the Moon; for if there were, she could have no clouds, 
nor rains, nor storms as we have; because she has no 
such atmosphere to support the vapours which occasion 
them. And it is apparent to all, that when the Moon 
is above the horizon in the night-time, she is visible, un- 
less the clouds of our atmosphere hide her from our 
view ; and every part of her appears — the 
same serene and unclouded aspect. Those dark parts 
of the Moon, which were formerly thought to be seas, 
are now found to be only vast and deep cavities, and 
places which reflect not the light of the Sun so strongly 
as others. For, by observations through the telescope, 
the Moon has been found to be full of high mountains 
and deep vallies; and some of these mountains, by 
comparing their height with the diameter of the Moon, 
are found to be three times higher than the highest hills 
upon our Earth. 

Such are the principal phenomena that distinguish 
this beautiful luminary. And if we advert to the signal 
benefits of which it is productive to our globe, we can 
never be sufficiently grateful to the omnipotent Creator, 
who in this, as well as in all his works, has displayed 
infinite wisdom and inexaustible goodness. How cheer- 
less and uncomfortable would be our nights, but for the 
constant returns of light, which this our sister orb, our 
faithful and inseparable companion, dispenses in such 
agreeable vicissitude! How highly useful are even her 
eclipses, in our atmospherical, geographical, and chro- 
nological calculations! How salutary too is her attrac- 
tive influence, which sways the ocean, and actuates the 
world of waters; which swells the tides, and perpetu- 
ates the regular returns of ebb and flow; and which 
thus not only preserves the liquid element itself from 
putrefaction, but the surrounding continents, in course, 
from infection and disease. 

I will not here urge those sentiments of devotion, those 
gtand and august conceptions, which this subject has a 
tendency to inspire. Yet not wholly to conclude this 
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paper without a moral. I will just intimate to my fair 
readers, that Mr. Pope, from the mild serene appearance 
of the Moon, contrasted with the bright and dazzling 
lustre of the Sun, exhibits a beautiful comparison, and a 

rtrait not less beautiful ofan estimable woman. This, 
fon persuaded, will inculcate a lesson, which, if pro- 
perly attended to by the fair, cannot fail to heighten‘and 


nerpetuate every c 








Flaunts and goes down, an unregarded thing ; 
So when the sun’s broad beam has tried the sight, 
All mild ascends the moon’s more sober light ; 
Serene in virgin modesty she wow! 

And unobserved the glaring orb declines. 

Oh ! blest with temper, whose unclouded ray 
Can make to-morrow pleasant as to-day : 
She, who can love a sister’s charms, or bear 
Sighs for a daughter with unwounded ear ; 
She, who ne’er answers till a husband coo! 

Or if she rules him, never shows she rules ; 
Charms by accepting, by submitting sways, 
Yet has her humor eye bey she obeys ; 
Let fops of fortune fly which way they will, 
Disdain all loss of tickets or codille. 








ELEGANT EXTRACT. 


Tue fresh greenness of spring has long since passed 
away ; the ardent heat of summer has abated ; and so- 
ber autumn now makes its’ solemn entree into the 
kingdom of nature. The frost is in the air, and the sear 
is on the leaf. Every thing around us discourses of 
decay. The mutations in the microcosm of man, al- 
though slower and more gradual than among the green 
herbage and the lofty forest, are no less certain. Let 
us be wise enough to profit by the lessons which Pro- 
vidence has multiplied about us, and prepare ourselves 
for the fleeting hours which lie between us and the grave, 
that when we are required to go into fellowship with 
the worm, and mingle with the clods of the valley, we 
may feel within us a hope, which will sustain us above 
the reach of fear, and with its glorious beam gild the 
dark edges of the clouds of futurity.” 
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SCENES IN PALESTINE. 





NAZARETH. 


Nazareth, the modern Naszera or Nassera, seems, 
says one writer a& if fifteen mountains met to form an 
enclosure for this delightful spot; they rise round it 
like the edge of a shell to guard it from intrusion. It 
is a rich and beautiful field in the midst of barren hills. 
The church stands in a cave supposed to be the place 
where the Blessed . Virgin suhiteak the joyful message 
of the angel, recorded in the first chapter of St. Luke’s 
Gospel. It resembles the figure of a cross. That part 
of it which stands for the tree of the cross is fourteen 
paces long and six broad, and runs directly into the 
grot, having no other arch over it at top but that of the 
natural rock. The transverse part is nine paces in 

ength and four in width, and is built athwart the mouth 
of the cave. Just at the section of these divisions are 
erected two granite pillars, two feet in diameter, and 
about three feet distant from each other. They are sup- 
posed by the faithful to stand on the very places where 
the angel and the Blessed Virgin respectively stood at 
the time of the Annunciation. 

When Dr. Clarke visited this sanctuary, the friars 
ointed out the kitchen and the fire place of the Virgin 
Mary; and as all consecrated placesin the Holy Land 
contain some supposed miracle for exhibition, the 
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monks, he informs us, have taken care not to be altoge- 
ther deficient in supernatural rarities. Accordingly, the 
first things they show to strangers who descend into the 
cave are two stone pillars in the front of it; one of 
which, separated from its base, is said to sustain its ca- 

ital and a part of its shaft miraculously in the air. 

he fact is, that the capital and a piece of the shaft of a 
pillar of gray granite have been fastened to the roof of 
the grotto; and “so clumsily is the rest of the hocus 
pocus contrived, that what is shown for the lower frag- 
ment of the same pillar resting upon the earth is not of 
the same substance, but of Cipolino marbie.”* 

A variety of stories are circulated about the fracture 
of this miraculous pillar. The more ancient travellers 
were told that it was broken by a paslia in search of 
hidden treasure, who was struck with blindness for his 
impiety ; at present it is said that it separated into two 
parts, in the manner in which it still appears, when the 
angel announced to Mary the glad tidings with which 
he was commissioned. Maundrell was not less observ- 
ant than the author just quoted, although he does not 
so openly expose the deception. “It touches the roof 
above, and is probably hanged upon that; unless you 
had rather take the friars’ account of it, namely that it 
is supported by a miracle.” 

Pococke has proved that the tradition concerning the 
dwelling-place of the parents of Jesus Christ existed at 
a very early period; because the church built over it is 
mentioned by writers of the seventh century. Nor 1s 
there in the circumstance that their abode was fixed in 
a grotto or natural cave, any thing, repugnant to the 
notions usually entertained either of the ancient customs 
of the country or of the class of society to which Joseph 
and his espoused wife belonged. But when we are 
called upon to surrender our belief to the legends invent- 
ed by men whose ignorance is the best apology we can 
urge for their superstition, a certain degree of disgust 
and indignation is perfectly justifiable. ; 

In such a case we are disposed to question che good 
effects ascribed by some authors to the pious zeal of the 
Empress Helena, who, although she did not in fact erect 


* Clarke, vou, iv. p. 170° 
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one-half of the buildings ascribed to her munificence, 
most undoubtedly labored, by her archite¢tural designs, 
to obliterate every trace of, those simple scenes which 
might have been regarded with reasonable veneration 
in all ages of the church. 

Of the original edifice, said to have been erected by 
the mother of Constantine, some remains may still be 
observed m the form of subverted columns, which, with 
the fragments of their capitals and bases, lie near the 
modern building. The present church and convent are 
of a comparitively recent date, at least so far as the out- 
ward structure and internal decorations are concerned ; 
the former being filled with pictures suppiied by the 
modern school, all of which are said to be below me- 
diocrity. 

Besides the antiquities already mentioned having a 
reference to the early history of our Lord, the traveller 
is conducted to the “workshop of Joseph,” which is 
near the convent, and was formerly included within its 
walls. Itis nowa small chapel, perfectly modern, and 
whitewashed like a Turkish sepulchre. After this is 
shown the synagogue where the Redeemer is said to 
have read the Scriptures to the Jews; and also the pre- 
cipice from which the monks aver he leaped down to 
escape the rage of his townsmen, who were offended at 
his application of the sacred text. “ And all they in the 
synagogue, when they heard these things, were filled 
with wrath, and rose up, and thrust him out of the city, 
and led him to the brow of the hill whereon their city 
was built, that they might cast him down headlong. 
But he, passing through the midst of them, went his 
way.’’* 

The Mount of Precipitation, as it is now called, is, 
according to Mr. Buckingham, about two miles distant 
from Nazereth; is almost inaccessible from the steep 
and rocky nature of the road; and is decidedly not up- 
on the hill where the town could ever have teen buiht. 
Dr. Clarke, on the other hand, maintains that the words 
of the evangelist are most explicit, and prove the situa- 
tion of the ancient city to have been precisely that which 
is now occupied by the modern town. Ina recess there 


* Luke iv. 28, 29, 30. 
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is an altar hewn out of the rock, said to be the very spot 
where Christ dined with his disciples. Close by are 
two large cisterns for preserving rain-water, and seve- 
ral portions of buildings, all described as the remains of 
a religious establishment founded by the pious and in- 
defatigable Helena. Immediately over this scene, and 
on the edge of a precipice about thirty feet’ in height, 
are two flat stones set up on their edges. In the centre, 
and scattered over different parts of one of them, are se- 
veral round marks Jike the deep imprint of fingers on 
wax; and it is insisted that these are the impression of 
our Saviour’s hand when he clung to the stone, and 
thereby escaped being thrown headlong down.* 

In a valley near the town is a fountain which bears 
the name of the Virgin, and where the women are seen 
passing to and fro with pitchers on their heads, as in the 
days of old. It is justly remarked, that, if there bea 
spot throughout the Holy Land which was more parti- 
tularly honored by the presence of Mary, we may con- 
sider this to be the place ; because the situation ot a co- 
pious spring is not liable to change, and because the cus- 
tom of repairing thither to draw water has been conti- 
nued among the female inhabitants of Nazareth from 
the earliest period of its history. 

As another memorial of primitive times, we may 
mention that it is still common in Nazareth to see “ two 
women grinding at the mill ;” illustrating the remark- 
able saying of our Lord in reference to the destruction 
of Jerusalem. The :wo females, seated on the ground 
opposite to each other, hold between them two round flat 
stones, such as are seen in Lapland, and which in Scot- 
land are usually called querns. In the centre of the up- 
per stone is a cavity for pouring in the corn; and by the 
side of this an upright wooden handle for moving it. 
To begin the operation, one of the women with her right 
hand pushes this handle to her companion, who in her 
wrn sends it back to the first,—thus communicating a 
rotary and very rapid motion to the upper stone ; their 
left hands being all the while employed in supplying 
fresh corn, as fast as the bran and flour escape from the 
sides of the machine. 


* Travels in Palestine, vol. ii. p. 315, 
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It is not without pleasure that the traveller contem- 
plates these unaltered tokens of the simple life which 
prevailed in Palestine at the time when our Saviour 
abode in the house of Mary his mother ; and more espe- 
cially, as he cannot fail to contrast them with the per- 
nicious mummery which continves to disgrace the more 
artificial monuments of Christian antiquity. From the 
extravagances chargeable upon the priesthood at all the 
holy places in Canaan, there has resulted this melancho- 
ly hs that devout but weak men, unable to distinguish 
between monkish fraud and simple truth, have consider- 
ed the whole series of topographical evidence as one 
tissue of imposture, and have left the Holy Land worse 
Christians than when they entered it. Credulity and 
skepticism are extremes too often found to approximate ; 
and the man, accordingly, who suddenly relinquishes 
the one, is almost sure to adopt the other. 

Burckhardt remarks that the church of Nazareth, next 
to the one over the Holy Sepulchre, isthe finest in Sy- 
ria, and possesses two tolerably good organs. Within 
the walls of the convent are several gardens and a small 
burying-ground ; the building is very strong, and serves 
occasionly as a fortress to all the Christians in the town. 
There are eleven friars on the establishment, the yearly 
expenses of which, amounting to about 900/., are de- 
frayed by the rent of afew houses and the produce of a 
small portion of land, the property of the good fathers: 

Before quitting this interesting place-—the scene 
where our Lord passed the days of his childhood and 

outh,—we may observe, that there isa great variation 
in the accounts given by different travellers as to the 
number of its inhabitants. Dr. Richardson restricts it 
to six or seven hundred ; Mr. Buckingham raises it tu 
two thousand; while others assert that it does not fall 
short of halfas many more. There are five hundred 
Turks, and the remainder are Christians,—the latter de- 
scribed as a civil and very industrious class of people. 

Its situation is very romantic ; the population amount 
to about twelve hundred, who are most'y Christians. 
The Spanish Catholic convent, in which all travellers 
are accommodated, is a large and excellent mansion, 
though the number of monks is reduced to less then 
one half, on account of the poverty of the estabiishment, 
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from the failure of remitances from Europe. The 
church of the convent is rich, and contains a fine organ. 

Ot far higher in erest than traditions and relics is 
the scenery around Nazareth : itis of the kind in which 
one would imagine the Saviour of mankind delighted to 
wande: and to withdraw himself when meditating on 
his great mission—deep and secluded dells, covered 
with a wild verdure, silent and solemn paths where 
overhanging rocks shut out all intrusion. 

No one can walk around Nazareth without feeling 
thoughts like these enter his mind, while gazing often 
on many @ Sweet spot traced perhaps by the Redeemer’s 
footsteps, and embalmed by his prayers. 





== 





TOPOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, NO. VII. 


CAPITOL AT WASH!NGTON, 

The Capitol of the United States is situated on an 
area enclosed by an iron railing, and including 22 1-2 
acres—the building stands on the Western portion of 
this plat, and commands, by the sudden declivity of the 
ground, a beautiful and extensive view of the city, of 
the surrounding heights of Georgetown, &c., and of the 
windings of the Potomac as far as Alexandria—The 
dimensions of the building are as follows : 


Length of Front, - - 352 feet 4 inches, 
Depth of Wings, - - 121 do. 6 do. 
East projection and steps, - 65 do. 

West = do. do. 83 do. 


Covering 1 1-2 acre, and 1820 feet. 
Height of Wings to top of Balustrade, 70 feet. 
70 


Height to top of Centre Dome, - 170 do. 


The exterior exhibits a rusticated basement, of the 
height of the first story ; the two other stories are com- 
prised in a Corinthian elevation of pilasters and columns 
—the columns 30 feet in height, form a noble advan- 
cing Portico, on the East, 160 feet in extent—the centre 
of which is crowned with a pediment ‘of 90 feet span: 
a receding loggia, of 100 feet extent, distinguishes the 
centre of the West Front, 

The building is surrcunded by a balustrade of stone 

€ 
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and covered with a lofty Dome in the centre, and a flat 
Dome on each wing. 

The Representatives’ room is in the second story of 
the South wing—is semicircular, in the form of the An- 
cient Grecian Theatre—the chord of the longest dimen- 
sion is 96 feet—the height to the highest point of the 
domical ceiling is 60 feet. This room is surrounded 
with 24 columns of variegated native marble, from the 
banks of the Potomac, with capitals of white Italian 
marble, carved after a specimen of the Corinthian order, 
still remaining among the ruins of Athens. 

The Senate Chamber in the North wing is of the 
same semi-circular form—75 feet in its greatest length 
and 45 high—a screen of Ionic columns, with capitals, 
after those of the Temple of Minerva Polias, support a 
gallery to the East, and form a loggia below—anda 
new gallery of iron pillars and railings of a light and 
elegant structure projects from the circular walls—the 
Dome ceiling is enriched with square caissons of Stuc- 
co. The Rotunda occupies the centre, and is 96 feet in 
diameter, and 96 high. This is the principal entrance 
from the East Portico and West stair, and leads to the 
legislative halls and library. This room is divided in 
its circuit into panels, by lofty’Grecian pillasters or an- 
te, which support a bold entablature, ornamented with 
wreaths of olive—a hemispherical dome rises above, 
filled with large plain caissons, like those of the Pan-' 
theon at Rome. The panels of the circular walls are: 
appropriated to painting and bas relievos of historical: 
subjects. Passing from the Rotunda, westerly, along 
the gallery of the ao stairs, the Library room 
door presents itself. This room is 92 feet long, 34 
wide, and 36 high ; it is formed into recesses or alcoves 
for books on two sides, by pillasters, copied from the 
Portico of the Temple of the Winds at Athens—a light 
stair in each corner of the room leads to a second range 
of alcoves, and the whole is covered by a rich and beau- 
tiful stuccoed ceiling. This room has access to the 
western loggia, from which the view of the city and 
surrounding country appears to great advantage. Be- 
sides the principal rooms above mentioned, two others 
deserve notice, from the peculiarity of the architecture 
—the round apartment under the Rotunda, enclosing 
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structions of European Cathedrals, and may take the 
name of Crypt froin them ; the other room is used by the 
Supreme Court of the United States—of the saine style 
of Architecture, wi h a bold and curiously arched ceil- 
ing, the columns of these rooms are of a massy Do-ic 
imitated from the Temples of Pestum. ‘wenty-five 
other rooms, of various sizes are appropriated to tne of- 
ficers of the two houses of Congress and of tne Supreme 
Court, and forty-five to the use of committees ; they are 
all vauited and floored with brick and stone.—'Three 
principal stair cases are spacious and varied in their 
form ; these with the vestibules and numerous corridors 
or passages, it would be difficult to describe intelligubly ; 
we will only say, that they are in conformity to the 
dignity of the building and style of the parts already 
named. 






































VENICE. 


The view of Venice, at some little distance from the 
town, is mentioned by many travellers in ter:ns of the 
highest admiration. It is said to be built in the sea, 
that is, it is built in the midst of shallows which stretch 
some tniles from the shore, at the bottom of the Adriatic 
gulph. Though these shallows, being now all covered 
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with water, have the appearance of one great lake ; yet 
they are called Laguna, or lakes, because formerly as it | 
is imagined, they were several. On sailing on the La- | 
guna, and looking to the bottom, many large hollows 
are to be seen, which at some former period have, very 
possibly, been distinct lakes, though now, being all co- 
vered with a common surface of water, they form one 
large lake, of unequal depth. The intervals between 
those hollows, it is supposed were little islands, and are 
_ shallows, which, at ebb; are all within reach of a 
pole. 

When you approach the city, you come along ali- 
uid road, coee by rows of stakes on each side, which 
irect vessels, of a certain burden, to avoid the shallows, 

and keep in deeper water. ‘These shallows are a bet- 
ter defence to the city than the strongest fortifications. 
On the approach of an enemy’s fleet, the Venetians have 
only to pull up their stakes, and the enemy can advance 
no farther. They are equally beyond the insult of a 
land army, even in the midst of winter; for the flux and 
reflux of the sea, and the mildness of the climate, pre- 
vent such a strength of ice as could admit the approach 
of an army that way. 

‘The lake in which Venice stands, is a kind of small 
inner gulph, separated from the large one by some isl- 
ands, at a few miles distance. These islands, in a 
great measure, break the force of the Adriatic storms, 
before they reach the Laguna ; yet, in very high winds, 
the navigation of the lake is dangerous to gondolas, and 
sometimes the gondoliers do not trust themselves, even. 
on the canals within the city. This is not so great an 
inconveniency to the inhabitants, as you may imagine ; 
because most of the houses have one door opening up- 
on a canal, and another communicating with the street ; 
by means of which, and of the bridges, you can go to 

ost any part of the town by land as well as by 
water. 

The number of inhabitants are computed at 150,000; 
the streets in general are narrow; so are the canals, 
except the grand canal, which is very broad and has a 
serpentine course through the middle of the city. . They 
tell you there are several hundred bridges in Ve- 
nice. What pass under on name, however, are single 
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arches thrown over the canals; most of them paltry 
enough. 

The Rialto consists also of a single arch, but a very 
aoble one and of marble. It i. built across the grand 
cunal, near the middle, where it is narrowest. This 
celebrated arch is ninety feet wide on the level of the 
canal, and twenty-four feet high. Its beauty is impair- 
ed by two rows of booths, or shops, which are erected 
upon it, and divide its upper surface into three narrow 
streets. The view from the Rialto is equally lively and 
magnificent. The objects under your eye are the grand 
canal, covered with boats and gondolas, and flanked on 
each side with magnificent palaces, churches, and spires; 
but this fine prospect is almost the only one in Venice ; 
for except the grand canal, and the canal Regio, all the 
others are narrow and mean; some of them have no 
quays; the water literally washes the walls of the 
houses. When you sail along these wretched canals, 
you have no one agreeable object to cheer the sight’ 
and the smell is overwhelmed with the stench, which, 
at certain seasons, exhales from ihe water. 


The Cocheneat- Insect. 
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THE COCHINEAL-INSECT. 





They vary in figure, some being globular, some flat- 
tened, or slightly convex like the bottom of a boat, or 
kidney-shaped. Some of these do not exceed in size & 
pepper-corn, others become as large as a pea. 

‘hese extraordinary creatures torm the genus coccus 
of Linneus, and are to be re~koned among the insects 
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which are direct'y useful to man. Formert;, a species 
of these insects, the coccus Polonicus, formed a consi- 
derable article of commerce in Poland. The coccug 
cacti. or the cochineal insect of South America, how- 
ever, has now, by the superiority of the crimson dye it 
afforls, superseded the other. In 1518, the Spaniards 
found it used by the Americans, for the purpose of dye- 
ing; yetits true nature was not discovered for nearly 
two ceniuries after, when the observations of Hartsoe- 
ker, Leeuwenhoek, De la Hire, and Geoffroy clearly 
proved it to be an insect, and not, as was supposed, a 
grain, or seed. This insect feeds on the nopal, which 
is a sp-cies of fig-tree very common in New Sptin, and 
in so ne parts of India: the leaves are thick, and full of 
sacchirine juice. Atthe approach of the rainy season 
the cultivators sweep from the leaves several little in- 
sects, resembling a See, which suck the green plant, 
They preserve them in their own houses, and feed them 
with the branches of the nopal. At the close of the 
rainy season twelve or fourteen of these insects, by that 
time grown strong, are put into little baskets made of 
moss or the down that covers the cocoa-nut. These 
baskets are placed on the nopal, and in a few days the 
cochineal insects spread themselves over the tree, and 
give birth to an infinite number of young. In the im- 
mediate vicinity of Oaxaca, the cultivators of this insec- 
feed it in the plains during the dry season, which ex- 
tends from October to April. In the month of April the 
rain sets in, and con.inues until October. At the be- 
ginning of this season they transport their stock of in- 
sects, and place the to feed on plantations of nopals in 
the neighboring mountains, where the weather is more 
favorab'e. The dams live but a little time after they 
have laid their eggs, and are what may be called the 
first crop. The young, torsaking the baskets, disperse 
themselves over all the verdure of the nopal, and thrive 
to that degree, that in the space of three months they 
become prolific in their turn. ‘The second brood are 
perinitted to live, but all the parents are carried home 
and killed: the new offspring on the tree have likewise 
their young at the end of about three months ; but-lest 
they should all be destroyed by the rainy season, the 
cultivators carry home tie parents as well as the off- 
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spring, and this is the third produce. A sufficient num- 
ber of the young insects are preserved to continue the 
species the next year, and all the rest are killed in hot 
water, or ovens, or upon the flat stones with which the 
women bake their bread. The inside of the insects thus 
destroyed is filled with the beautiful red dust so well 
known to dyers. Plantations containing fifty or sixty 
thousand trees, growing in straight lines, may be seen 
in some districts of America. The quantity of insects 
annually exported from South America is valued at 
500,000/. The figures of the female .cochineal-insect, 
magnified, will give a good idea of this genus generally. 


v8 


Their trunk is so brittle that they cannot be moved 
from their place withou: breaking it: an accident which 
proves fatal to them : the consequence is, that during the 
whole term of their life they remain fixed to the spot 
where they first settled, and to the vegitable nipple which 
feeds them. When the females have attained the age 
of puberty, the males are supplied with wings, and en- 
abled to quit the plant on which they are hatched. The 
females remain stationary, and hatch their young on the 
spot; but the latter would soon become so numerous as 
to be at a loss for space to feed on, while they are so de- 
licate, that it would be impossible for them to pass from 
one plant to another, if nature did not provide for them 
admirable means of emigration: at the period of their 
birth a multitude of spiders fasten their nets to the leaves 
of the nopal ; and it is along these slender threads which 
answer the purposes of a bridge, that the brood of the 
cochineal-insect emigrates to the neighboring tree in 
quest of food. 

The gall-nuts used in making ink are produced by an 
insect which punctures the leaves of a species of oak 
very common in Asia Minor, where they are collected 
in considerable quantities by the poorer inhabitants: 
from the different ports of the Levant they are exported 
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to various parts of the world. ‘The galls held in the 
greatest estimation are those known in commerce under 
the name of blue galls. These are the produce of the 
first gathering, before the fly has issued from the gall. 
Those which may have been overlooked in the first ga- 
thering, and from which the fly may afterward have 
emerged in its perfect form, are called white galls : these 
are of very inferior quality, containing less of the as- 
tringent principle than the blue galls, ia the proportion 
of two to three. 

The true vermilion kermes, and a variety of other va- 
luable colors or drugs have no other origin than the 
punctures of different insects : many plants are covered 
with them, and it seems probable that we daily import 
from other countries commodities which we might pro- 
cure athome. The persons who gather the kermes take 
the insect when ripe and spread it upon linen, turning 
it at first while it abounds in moisture twice or thrice a- 
day, to prevent its heating. When there sppears red 
powder among it, they separate it, passing it through a 
sieve, and then again spread out the grain upon the linen 
until more red powder becomes visible; and the same 
process i¢ repeated until it ceases to yield any more of 
this substance. 

ku the beginning, when the smal] red grains are seen 
to move, as they will do, they are sprinkled over with 
strong vinegar, and rubhed between the hands ; after- 
ward, little balls are made of them, which are exposed to 
the sun todry. If this powder should be let alone, with- 
out pouring vinegar or some other acid liquor upon it, 
out of every grain would coe forth a litle fly, which 
would skip and wing about for a day or two, and at last, 
changing its colour, fall down quite dead. 

One of these insects, which sucks the juice of the 
peach, is hoat-shaped ; its. skin, which is all that can be 
seen, is exactly lixe the fine bark of the cherry-tree 
On looking at the peach, some of these gall-insects may 
be observed dry and dead, others alive, though immove- 
able ; those on the old branches are for the most part of 
the former, those in the new shoots of the latter class. 
They may farther be known by the color of the latter 
being more brilliant than that of the former; and aiso by 
the dead ones being easily pushed off with the finger or 
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a penknife, while the live insect adheres: a more violent 
push kills them ; and they yield a thick liquid substance, 
similar to that which is produced by crushing any other 
species of living insect. The spot from whence the coc- 
cus nas been removed is covered with a downy cotton, 
which transpires or exudes from the abdominal surface 
of the insect. 

If the coccus of the peach be examined about the end 
of May, it will be difficult to persuade ourselves that the 
little skinny globe which presents. itself to the eye is an 
insect: there is no fleshy texture ; it has the appearance 
of a little tortoise-shell, under which is concealed an in- 
finite number of very diminutive grains ; these are the 
eggs of the insect, which, when expelled are hatched un- 
der the carcass of their dead parent. If these protuber- 
ances be removed, beginning at the top and proceeding 
downwards, so as not to let their eggs fall, they may 








readily be collected. In these figures the little dots re- 
resent the eggs; if, however, the gall-like protuberance 
transversely divided with a penknife, both the con- 
tents and the arrangement of the eggs will be observed 
more readily. Hence it would seem, that at first these 
creatures have a form like many other insects, that after 
a time they fix themselves to the tree, and suck its juice, 
and that their extraordinary distention is owing to an in- 
numerable quantity of eggs contained at first within the 
abdomen, and ultimately protruded. Nature has taught 
most other insects to protect their young by furnishing 
them in their sere of helplessness with a habitation 
composed of silk or some other substance. The coccus, 
however, from the moment the eggs are laid, defends 
them from the elements and their natural enemies by its 
own body, and after death still shelters them with its 
carcass. It may at first sight appear extraordinary that 
a fleshy body, when dead, should not putrefy , this, how- 
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ever, will be intelligible, if the following figures be at- 
tended to. The first (jig. 1) represents the under sure 











tace of the insect; this is nearly plane, and is exactly 
fitted to the tree. As the eggs are protruded, they are 
placed, > ba sort of menipr motion, between the skin 
of the belly and the layer of cotton which covers the spot 
of the tree to which the insect is attached. As more 
eggs are laid, the skin of the belly is pushed nearer that 
of the back, till at length the two skins are thrust close 
together by means of the eggs, and the under part of the 
insect assumes a concave shape (fig.2). Under the 
influence of this presure, an absorbing process goes on, 
which leaves no putrescible matter behind. Hence it 
arises that, when our little insect yields to the general 
law, and dies almost immediately after perpetuating the 
species, its carcass is as sure a protection to its young, 
when dead, as its body was when alive. 

The time during which the young cocci remain in 
the egg is not determined by Reaumur ; he conjectures, 
however, that they take twelve days, and afterward re- 
main several days under the skin of their mother, before 
they emancipate themselves, and go out into their little 
world of leaf or stem. At this period of their existence, 
they exhibit, in their activity, nothing of the peculiarities, 
just detailed; they soon, however, select and fix upon 
a suitable part of a plant: the male insect, which is des- 
tined to become a small winged creature, as soon as it 
has its wings, crawls out backwards from its larval skin, 
which served it for a cocoon while undergoing its nym- 
phine metamorphosis. 

The opening by which they quit their maternal pri- 
son is provided also by nature. The posterior portion 
of the body of the mother is cloven, and cnnot be exactly 
fitted to the tree—hence, the young can escape without 
lacerating those parental remains which had sheltered 
them even after death. 

After having got abroad, thev fix themselves to the 
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leaves of trees, and their growth from June to October 
when they enlarge a little, is slow, but it is only in the 
following April that they begin to assume perceptibly a 
globular shape. At the falling of the leaf, however, na- 
ture has taught them to retire to the stem of the tree, 
where they finish their life. As soon as the male has 
acquired wings, it does not fly away, but walks, and it 
is towards the females fixed on the tree that its steps are 
directed. The size of the former is so small, in compa- 
rison with that of the latter, that the globular body of 
the female appears a spacious territory, for the diminu- 
tive male to walk about. 

There are other kinds of gall-insects, which do not 
cover their young with their bodies, but secrete a quan- 
tity of downy cotton, sufficient to form a species of co- 
coon, on which they perch themselves. The dark spot 
is the insect, the white bag the cocoon. 











THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 


FEMALE INFLUENCE. 
BY CATHERINE E. BEECHER. 


Women has been but little aware of the high incite- 
ments that should stimulate to the cultivation of her no- 
blest powers. The world is no longer to be governed 
by mere physical force, but by the influence which mind 
exerts over mind. How are the great springs of actions 
of the political world putin motion? Often by the secret 
workings of a single mind, that in retirement plans its 
schemes, and comes forth to execute them only by pre- 
senting. motives of passion, self interest, or pride, to 
operate on other minds. 
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all her relations, is bound to “honour and obe' 
those on whom she depends for protection and ort ; 
‘ nor does the truly feminine mind desire to exceed this 
limitation of Heaven. But where the voice of authori- 
ty may nevercontrol, the dictates of reason and affection 
may ever convince and persuade ; and while others are 
governed by motives that mankind are ashamed to own, 
the dominion of woman may be based on influence the 
heart is proud to acknowledge. 
And if it is, indeed, the truth, that reason and con-" 
ienee guide to the only path to happiness; and if_af-., 
vill®gain a hold on these powerful principles 
be attained no other way, what high and holy 
ives are’pi ee efter we: or art of her 
nob] powers. e developement o reasoning 
feeulties the fascinations of a imagination, the 
charms of a cultivated taste, thet perceptions of an 
active mind, the power of exhibiting truth and reason 
by perspicuous writing—all these can be employed by 
woman, as well as by man. And with these attainable. 
facilities for gaining influence, woman has already re- 
ceived from the hand of her Maker. those warm affec- 
tions and quick susceptibilities whieh can most ‘surely 
gain the empire of the heart. sal a 
Woman has never waked toher higher destinies? 
holiest hopes. She has yet to learn the purifying and 
blessed influence she may gain and maintain over the 
~ Antgflect and affections of = human mind.—Thoug 
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she may not teach from the portico, nor thunder from 





the forum, in her secret retirements she thay fornl and’ 


esend forth sages that shall govern and repoviite 


world. Though she may not gird herself for bloody 


conflict, nor sound the trumpet of war, she may enwrap 
herself in the eas of Heaven, and send the thrill of 
benevolence ugh @»thousand youthful hearts. 
Though she may not enter the lists in legal collision, 


nor sharpen her intellect amid the passions and conflicts - 


of man, she may teach the law of kindness, and husb 
up the discords of life. ‘Though she may not be clothed 
as the ambassador of Heaven, nor minister atthe altar 
of God, as a,secret angel of mercy she may teach its 
will, and cause to ascend the humble but most accepteo 
sacrifice. 


—— 





THE PRINTING PRESS IN TURKEY. 
Mr. Movuntstvart Expuinstong, in his very m 


teresting account of the kingdom of Caubul, a country ° 


near the higher waters of the Indus, between India and 
Persia, and of the scattered Afghan tribes dependent 
thereon, gives the following anecdote of the Naikpeek- 
hail, who like the rest profess the Mahommedan reli- 
gion, but are so barbarous that even reading is consider- 
ed.an unmanly accomplishment among them. 

“Some men of the Naikpeekhail found a Mollah, or 
doctor of the Mahommedan faith, copying the Koran, 
and not well understanding the case, they struck his 
head off, saying, ‘ you tell us these books come from 
God, and here you are making them yourself.’ ” 

The Turks are not so ignorant as this, but even they, 
a few years ago, when Sultan Selim introduced the art 
of printing, believed that it was sinful to print the Ko- 
ran, that nothing but the pen could without impiety 
multiply the copies of their scriptures. Other works 
might go through the press, but unfortunately at the 
time the Turks had no book except the Koran, and so 
the inestimable benefit of printing was to be thrown 
away upon them ! ) 

The present sultan, Mahmoud, among his many re: 
forms and improvements, has succeeded im setti 
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ss to work in amnesty Many elementary works 
ve been printed, some of a high character on History 








and General Geograpy. And now a Newspaper! is, 


tegularly issued from the’ Sultan’s printing’ offices and 
circulated through his vast dominions. e are inform- 
ed by a friend, that it is a very interesting sight tovsee 
the effects that have already sprung from these saluta- 
ry measures. . Instead of every coffee house being 
crowded as it used to be by idle, silent, stiipified loung- 
ers, doing nothing but smoking their pipes, you find 
them now occupied by men attentively reading thenews- 
paper, in conning over “the last new work,” neatly 
printed and sold at a very cheap price. Before this, 
and almost up to the last year, they were in the condi- 
tion that all Europe was in four hundred years ago, or 
previously to the invention of printing, when only the 
rich could afford to buy a book, or any thing to read. 
Even on the quays of the port, and in the bazaars of 
Constantinople, you now see the Turks occupying their 
leisure moments, with the productions of the privTinc 
press, which is thus becoming, day by day, more and 
more active, and extending to the régions of the east 
that revolution which it has already effected in other 
parts of theearth. The light of learning originally tra- 
veled from the east to the west, it is now taking a con- 

direction, and the west, in the present it has lately 
made, will soon have repaid a thousand fold all the obli- 
gations it has received. 








TRIUMPH OF ELOQUENCE. 

An interesting incident. occurred at the close of an 
argumentative and eloquent appeal in favor of the tem- 
gerne cause delivered by Professor Davies, at West 

oint, on a Sunday evening. _ In the course of the ad- 
dress the orator had, with his characteristic clearness of 
mind, set before us the evils of intemperance to the com- 
munity in general—showing that, before the institution 
of temperance societies, thirty-five thousand of our po- 
pulation had been annually destroyed by this scourge— 
worse ‘than pestilence or war,—property, equally with 
lie, had fallen before it. 
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Twenty-eight millions ®f dollars annually was the 
tax, which, as a nation, we paid to intemperance ; and 
was there not a call that we should arise in our united 
might to oppose it? What should we think of a citizen 
who, if an army should pass through our land annually, 
levying a tribute of twenty-eight millions and slaying 
thirty-five thousand of our couftitrymen—ewhat should 
we think ofpim who should refuse to oppose this ene- 
my? Much more should. we oppose this insidious foe, 
which brought not only poverty and death, but sin. Mr. 
Davies here showed the great good temperance societies 
had effected to the diminution of the evils which he had 
stated: though what remained were still of awful mag- 
nitude. . er 

The orator here became pathetic ; for though the sub- 
ject is hackneyed, we were made to feel that the picture 
of the wreck of humanity, which is set before us, was 
that of a friend; and, alas! most of us could have as- 
signed a habitation and a name—aye, aye, and a name 
once dear as our. life-blood, to the being which the ora- 
tor set before us, in the affecting change which we were 
doomed to see. The eye once beaming with intelli- 
gence and affection for us fixed in the glance of worse 
than idiocy. Imbecile and tottering, we offer him our 
aid, and he does not know us !—The orator then pressed 
home the arguments, that all should unite in the associ- 
ations formed against intemperance—if not for them- - 
selves, yet for the sake of others. If one among us was 
known to be in some physical danger which we could 
avert, would not all arouse to save him? We ought not 
to say that we wish well to the cause, yet do nothing, 
because what we can do is so little. The rain by which 
God gives his harvest to man, comes in single drops. 
The young cudets were appealed to by every motive 
which touches the heart. The. parental form seems 
again to stand before each one, pronouncing the simple 
benediction and charge with which he left his home,— 
God bless you, my son! do well! By all these endear- 
ing recollections they were exhorted to place themselves 
out of the reach of contamination by intemperance, by 
solemnly pledging themselves to abstain from ardent 
spirits. ‘The audience, during this address, which gave 
us time to draw our minds to the snbject, but waagnot. 
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ong enough to fatigue, had: settled into profound atten- 





_ tion. _The moment the orator closed, a startling voice 


of an old man strongly moved, exclaimed, Professor 
Davies! Professor Davies! We turned our éyes, and 
beheld, rising from*‘his seat. the venerable figure andthe 
white head of one of the few relics of our revolution— 
the worthy. Major Alden, once aid to General Knox. 
“ Professor Davies,” said the excellent old man, “I want 
an opportunity to sign that constitution. [thought from 
my age that my influence would be of no avail, butI _ 
was wrong, and now, and here, the old officer will sign 
the constitution.” 

The murmur of applause grew loud, the interesting 
young cadets showed by their countenances the ardor 
with which their intelligent and sensitive minds were 
inspired by a generous cause; and as the venerable 
speaker uttered, in a voice made shriller by emotion— 
“ butnow the old officer will sign that constitution,”—a 
voice from the moving crowd exclaimed,—“ and the 
young ones will follow you.’ Whether or not this was 
the voice of one of the cadets, I could not tell; but we 
learned the next day, that many of them had signed the 
constitution, and others had ‘begged that copies of it 


might be sent to their rooms. 





La 
FLOWERS. ~* on 
Tne interest which fiowers have excited in the breast 


‘of man from the earliest ages to the proves day, has 


never been confined to any particular class of society or 
ge of the globe. Nature seems to have distributed 

em over the whole world, to serve as a medicine to the 
mind, to give cheerfulness to the earth, and to furnish 
agreeable sensations to its inhabitants. 

The savage of the forest, in the joy of his heart, binds 
his brow with the native flowers of the woods, whilst a 
taste for their cultivation in¢reases in every country in 
proportion as the blessings of civilization extend. 

rom the humblest cottage entlosure to the most ex- 
tensive park and grounds, nothing more senepicennty 
bespeaks the good taste of the possessor, than a well cul- 
timated garden ; and it may very generally be remarked, 
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that when we behold a humble tenement surrounded 
‘with ornamental plants, the possessor is a man of cor- 
rect habits, and possesses domestic comforts ;whilst, on 
the contrary, a neglected, or ity arpa garden, or its 
total absence, marks the indolence nd unhappy state of 
those who have been thug neglectful of Flora’s favors. 

Of all luxurious indulgencegp that of flowers is the © 
most innocent. It is productive not only of .rational 
gratifications,. but of many advantages of a permanent 
character. Love for a garden has powerful influence in 
attracting men fo their homes, and on this account, ev 
encouragement given to increase a taste for ornamen 
gardening is additional security for domestic comfort 
and happiness. It is, likewise, @ recreation which ¢on- 
duces materially to health, promotes civilization, and 
softens the manners and tempers of men. It creates a 
love for the study of nature, which leads to a contem- 
plation of the mysterious wonders that are displayed in © 
the vegetable world around us, and which cannot be in- ‘ 
vestigated without inclining the mind towards a just es- 
timate of religion, and a knowledge of the narrowJimits 
of our intelligence, when compared with the incompre- 
hensible power of the Creator. 

Flowers are of all embellishments the most beau- 
tiful, and of all created beings, man alone seems capable 
of deriving enjoyment from them. The love for them 
commences with infancy, remains the delight of youth, 
increases with ou years, and becomes the quiet amuse- 
ment of our declining days. The infant can no sooner 
walk than its first employment is to plant a flower in the 
earth, removing it ten times in an hour to wherever the 
sun seems to shine most favorably. The schoolboy, in 
the care of his little plat of ground, is relieved of his 
studies and loses the anxious thought of the home he 
has. left. In manhood our attention is generally de- 
manded by more active duties, er by more imperious 
and less innocent occupations ; but as age obliges us to 
retire from public life, the love of flowers and the de- 
lights of a garden return to soothe the latter period of 
our life. “ @ ° “oe 

To most persons, gardening affords delight as an easy 
and agreeable occupation ; and the flowers they so fondly 
rear, are cherished from the gratification they affordto 
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the organs of sight and of smell; but to the close ol: 
server of nature and the botanist, beauties are unfolded 
and wonders displayed, that cannot be detected by the 
careless attention bestowed upon them by the multitude. 
In their growth, from the first tender shoots which 
rise from the earth, through all the changes which ‘they 
undergo to the period Bf their utmost perfection, he be- 
holds the wonderful works of creative power ; he views 
the bud as its swells, and looks into the, expanded blos- 
som, delights in its rich tints and fragrant smell, but 
ve all, he feels a charm in contemplating movements 


and r€culations before which all the combined ingenui- 
ty of man dwindles into nothingness. 
/ 








VALUE OF THE SOUL. : 
After Saladin the Great’ had subdued Egypt, passed 
the‘Euphrates, and conquered cities without number; 
after he had re-taken Jerusalem, and performed exploits 
almost more than human’in those wars which super- 
stition had excited for the recovery of the Holy Land, 
he closed his life in the performance of an action, which 


“well deserves to be noticed. A moment before he 


‘uttered his last sigh, he called the herald who had car-” 
ried his banner before him in all his battles;—he com- 
manded him to fasten to the top of g lance the 
in which he was soon to be buried. “Go” said the 
dying prince, “carry this lance, unfurl this banner, and 
while you lift up this shroud as my standard, pro- 
claim—This is all that remains to Saladin the Great, 
the Conqueror, and the King, of all his glory!” ; 
Christians, (continues our Preacher) I this day would 
perform to you the office of this herald. I would un- 
furl and display in all their pomp, sensual and transi- 
tory pleasures, worldly riches and human honours: 
all these I reduce to the shroud, in which you will 
shortly be entombed; this standard of death I lift up 
in your sight, and I tell you this js all that;will remain 
to you of the posessions, for which the tempter seduces 
you to exchange your souls. ‘ Are such possessions too 
great to be given up in exchange for a soul? Can their 
perishing value outweigh the soul’s immortality? Do 
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‘you not feel, in your consciences and hearts, the deep, 


import, the awful truth of our Lord’s question? What 
shall a man, a rational man capable of comparing eter- 
nity with time, what shall such a-one consent to take 
in exchange for hissoul ? ’ 

Compared with this, show worthless is the flash of 
transient gaiety, or the false Bar of worldly pride? 
Oh! my friends, where is our faith; nay, I wilt, add, 
where is our Teason? Why are notour desires, and 
our hopes, more constantly dirécted upwards to that 
crown of glory, reser or the followers of, God? 
Surely, one ray from that resplendent diadem night be 
sufficient to” overpower and extinguish the glittering 
charms of thes@transitory vanities, which owe all their 
lustre to the darkness m which they are placed! 
Surely, when our spirits are overwhelmed within us, 
one glance of this celestial glory might be sufficient to 
animate and brighten’ them; and might enable us to 
éxclaim with the Apostle, though in the midst of sor- 
rows, of dangers. and of death—“In all these» things 
weare more than conquerors through him that loved 
us !” Graves. 

VALUE OF TIME. 

Prorte often waste time because they do not know 
haw’to save it, or how to use it. The day and the year 
are of the same fength to us all; but to look at what 
some contrive to do in a day or year, one would think 
they had more time allowed to them than other people 
have, or that they knew how to live-without sleep. The 
secret is, that they never waste any time; they do not 
pass half an hour in doing nothing, use half an hour © 
is not an hour; and a few half hours put together 
almost make a'day 


EXAMPLE BETTER THAN PRECEPT. 

We will find in the conduct of Plato, a noble in- 
stance of the power of example over precept. His ne- 
phew Pseusippus, who became excessively debauched, 
was turned ‘out of doors by his parents. Plato took 
him in, and entertained him, as if he had never hearda - 
word of his debaucheries. His friends, amazed and 
shocked at a procedure that seemed to them to carry in- 
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sensibility in it, blamed him for not laboring to reform 
his nephew, and save him from utter ruin. Plato an- 
swered, that he was laboring mgre effectually than they 
imagined,, in letting him see by the manner, of" his liv- 
ing, what an infinite difference there is between vice 
and virtue, and between honorable and base things. 
This method succee@fif#'so well, that it inspired Pseusip- 
pus with a great respeet‘for his uncle, and»a violent de- 
sire to imitate him; and to devote himsélfto the study 
of philosophiy, in which it is said he afterwards made 
great progress. : 

Ey examples are as dangérous as good examples 
are beneficial. For as the slightest touch will defile a 
clean garment, which-is not to be cleaned without.a 
great deal of trouble, so,the conversation of the wicked 
and debauched will in a very short time defile the mind 
of an innocent person, in a manner that will give him 
great trouble to recover his former purity. You may 
therefore more safely venture into company with a per- 
son infected with the plague, than with a vicious man: 
for the worst consequence of the first is death; but of the 
last the hazard of a worse destruction. For vicious 
people generally have a peculiar ambition to draw in 
the innocent to their party ; and many of them are fur- 
nished with artifices andyallurements but too effectual 
for ensnaring. 
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POLISH HEROISM. 

At the storming of Warsaw, the principal battery was 
defended by only two battalions, but with such bravery 
as history can hardly parallel. When it was evident 
that it could no longer hold out, several privates of the 
artillery seated themselves on powder barrels and blew 
themselves up. But the conduct of Gen. Sowimski was 
truly heroic ; having lost one foot, he was, at his own 
particular request, seated on a chair, and placed on the 
altar of the desperately defended church, where he con- 
tinued to give ofders until the last of His comrades was 
cut down, when drawing forth two pistols, he, with one, 
shot a, Russian who was rushing upon him, and, with 
the exclamation, “ So dies a Polish general!” fired the 
other through his own heart. 











an | ‘THE NATIVITY. 


A light is kindling o’er the midnight sky ti 
broad unwonted brightness ; the hush’d air € 
Is filled with sounds of strange, sweet melody, 
As though an angel choir were hymning there 
Celestial strains; and each aerial power 
Had lit the lamp within his beacon toWer ' 


And hark! frésh sounds; and lo! the scattered beams 
Condense into a wreath of living light; 

Pure as the chaste, cold moon-beams, yet more, bright | 
Than the full noon-tide blaze, behold it streams 

Above, around an earthly dwelling-place— 

Heaven sheds its pufest rays on some of mortal race. : 


Why shine ye thus, ye heavens? and wherefore, earth, 
Ant thou tous pes Bert splendors not thine own? 

Say, who and where's he at whose glad birth 
Revealed, the glory of the Lord hath shown? 

Not thus it kifdled when the Taw was given, 

And through its central cave was startled Sinai riven! 


Is it the hoped Deliverer, whose dread sword 
Shall smite the heathen hosts in holiest War? 
Is it the sceptre,—-now at length re re 
To Judah’s royal line? the sac: 
That shall outshine the day’s , and bless 
Glad Israel’s rescued seed, a Sun of Righteousness 


*Tis all! *tis more! upon a lowly bed 
Within a lowliest dwelling, there is One, 

Not earthly, though on earth; and though the Son 
Of God, yet born of woman! Round his head 


Those nye are circling, till they seem to shine 


With such resplendent blaze as gilds the throne divine. 


Well shine! It is the promised 
Tain opto with us; revedal on nor 
The living image of the viewless One! 
Well may shine! By his auspicious birth 
Peace comes to dwell on joy reigns in heaven,— 
Hell trembles, sin is chai vanquished, man 





. Poetry. 
THE STAR IN THE EAST. 


‘Night flung a sable stole o’er hem ; 
$n which, as on a velvet ground eagh gem, 
» Strown beautiful and ses a ori ere 5 
And yet was seen, embosomed in the air, 
One star to astrologic lore unknow. 


~ 
That like a me midnight's ocean shone! 
‘Low’er Olivet’s outling hw we es 
This new-born flame, whence ruler splendafe sprung 


Than ever flooded heayen or silvered earth; ~~ 

il thou; pa herald 6f my Saviour’s birth . 
Were'eVery golden urn of Vesper dim, : 
Th gushing fount of light would roll its waves to Him! 
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Now heaving up the skies— an eye of love, . 
The magi saw the wonder roll above 
The arc wheré constellations gambol wild—* ‘ 
* They saw—and knew that Heaven’s great monarch smiled, , 
And took their jewelled gifts in haste’to crown 
The kingly head that drew such rays of glory down! 


On Bethlehern’s manger low, the radiance glowed 
With ten fold beauty ‘as.a Babeif showed 
*T was Christ—Creator and Redeemer—there 
Nursed by the virgin in a straw-built lair ;*»_ - 
Oh, let my contrite soul with wise men‘bow 
To Him who died for me—yet lives in glorvnow, J.N.M. 


LINES ,WRITTIN IN. DEJECTION. , * 
I strive in vain—J strive in yain—to still this throbbing breast, 

: Sorrow’s keen dart is rankling there—it steals, it steals my rest: ~ 
T once knew peace, but peace has flown—a blight hath damm’d my 


years Sen 7 ‘ol 
And paths that onee Were strew'd with flow’rs, are moistened now 
with tears., oa ‘ ; ' . 

t 
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Fer o’er dark ocean’s waves Ive roamed, o’ef mountain wilds I’ve 

pe od [have playa: 

When gat thunders round have roll’d, and lightning’s fires 

Pve wak’d to hail the morning’s dawn—watch’d eve’s expiring ray, 

Too blest to think life’s brightest hours; e’en thus, would pass 
' away! ‘ . 


* Then I was yoting—and vainly deem’d this world was made forme, 
Its spangled ¢kies—its hills and vales—its blue ethereal sea ; 
{ deemp’d that all, was all it seem’d—too young, alas} to know 
That under Nature’s fairest hues, the rankest ‘poisons grow. 


' I deem’d not then how soom proud Death earth’s firmest bonds can 
sever; * 


* How coldly hearts, that once lov'@Weep, can part, aye, part forever; 
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